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At Columbus, Ohio, as stated in Mr. Johnson's report of 1905, page 36,
dissolved oxygen was ordinarily lacking in the outfall sewer at the testing sta-
tion from 10 a, m. to about 4p.m. During the remainder of the day dissolved
oxygen was present in varying amounts up to a maximum of about 3 parts
per million from about 2 a. m. to 7 a. m.
At Reading, Pa., dissolved oxygen is stated by Mr. E. S. Chase to be prac-
tically never lacking in the sewage as it enters the main settling tank, nor in-
deed at any step in the purification process,
At Plainfield, N. J., Mr. R. S. Lamphear states in an article in the Engi-
neering Record of July 1, 1911, that hourly determinations of the quantity of
oxygen in the sewage show a range from less than 1 part per million during
the afternoon hours to from 6 to 7 parts in the early morning hours.
213. Chicago Experience.
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1911.    p. 4.
At the time the act was passed, the knowledge of the requirements for the
fish life was practically nothing. Our investigations lead to the conclusion
that a nuisance may not occur even though all the fish be dead through the
lack of sufficient dissolved oxygen necessary to fish life, but it is evident that
there should be from 2J to 6 parts per million in order that the fish may live,
some fish being able to live in water with less oxygen than others. So if fish
life is to be maintained, the dissolved oxygen in the water should not be al-
lowed to be less than 2J parts per million. The canal flow, during the three
summer months of 1911 has contained less than this amount through prac-
tically its entire length. Apparently a minor, intermittent fish life, such as
so-called shiners or small minnows, does exist at times, but these are soon
suffocated and killed by the continued lack of oxygen during the summer
months, the amount of oxygen content in the water increasing during the win-
ter months,
Ibid., p. 3.
The dilution established by the Sanitary District Act of 1889 is that there
shall be a flow of at least 3.3 cubic feet per second for every 1,000 people sew-
ering into the canal. The present flow is practically that minimum figure.
Later observations have confirmed the ratio in a general way, the established
feeling being that from three to seven cubic feet per second flow is required
per 1,000 people sewering in. At present during the summer weather, the
oxygen in the water of the canal is frequently exhausted at Lockport, and
continues that way as far as 10 to 15 miles above Lockport.